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ANKER'S 'FEMME LACUSTRE;' OR, THE LAKE-DWELLER. 



THE relics of prehistoric antiquity discovered in the lakes and 
peat-moors of Switzerland and Northern Italy, in the form of 
piles which once suppJorted the dwelling-places of the early races 
who inhabited the countiy, have been the subject of much sci- 
entific inquiry. The investigations have been particularly directed to 
the remains of the Swiss lake-dwellings, and everything connected 
with them has been explored with peculiar interest. The inhabi- 
tants of some of the tropical countries, at the present day, build 
their houses upon wooden piles, for safety against the incursions of 
wild beasts and reptiles; but the causes which induced the pre- 
historic men and women of the more northern countries to build 
their houses above the shallow water of the lakes and marshes can 
scarcely be conjectured. 

In the Lake of Constance, at Moosendorf, near Berne, and in 
the neighbouring lakes, are seen many relics of these singular habi- 
tations. At this late period, and probably after earnest study, it 
has remained for an eminent Swiss artist, by the name of Albert 
Anker, to present scientific inquirers with his ideas of the dwelling- 
places of the people of the prehistoric or lacustrine age, in a picture 
which was exhibited in the Paris Salon of last year, under the title 
of * Femme Lacustre.' Anker was a pupil of the late distinguished 
painter, M. Gleyre, and received the award of a medal at the 



Salon in. 1866. His picture, which v^e have engraved- from a 
photograph published by Messrs. Goupil & Co., not only shows 
the prehistoric reconstructed home, but also one of the moth- 
ers of that primitive age. She appears seated upon the plat- 
form in front of her home, and a mat made of the rushes which 
grow in the shallow water of the lake serves her simple wants as 
a seat. 

The child which rests in her lap is sleeping, and her face is 
turned, and her attention appears to be earnestly taken up with the 
man in a boat which floats upon the water in the distance. This 
prehistoric woman may have been a belle of the period. She 
wears massive armlets and great hoops of gold decorate her ears, 
and as she sits in an attitude of listening, with her sleeping child, 
forms an interesting picture. These objects of personal adorn- 
ment have no doubt been studied from the relics raked up from 
the bottom of the lakes where the pile-supported villages existed, 
and hence this much of the picture may be accepted as true. There 
is a very home-like feeling connected with the work, and few will 
dispute the fact that these primitive people enjoyed life in their sim- 
ple way as perfectly as the modern wealthy classes whose chalets 
and chateaux now adorn the shores of the lakes and overlook the 
sites of these lacustrine towns. 



MR. CHURCH'S NEW PAINTING. 



THE bold and rugged grandeur of the mountainous regions of 
the tropics has been made familiar to our admirers of Art, 
through the medium of Frederick E. Church's paintings of * The 
Rainy Season in the Tropics,' 'Heart of the Andes,' ' Cotopaxi,' 
and * Chimborazo,' which illustrate the phenomena of storm and the 
wilder phases of Nature in every important detail, with the greatest 
fidelity and conscientiousness. It was Mr. Church's pencil which 
first drew attention to the impressive character of the scenery of our 
tropical regions ; its strong and brilliant qualities of local colour, 
rich vegetation, and the delicious atmospheric effects which blend 
tropical nature, as it were, into one grand expression of harmony. 
In his ' Rainy Season in the Tropics,' he gave us a view of a pic- 
turesque mountain-g-orge drenched with a sudden shower, and 
with a bit of blue sky at the zenith, which a flash of sunshine stri- 
king across the humid vapours lights up with iridescent tints — tones, 
and demi-tones of gorgeous colour too rich and glowing to be de- 
scribed with the pen. 

In other works, but of less size, Mr. Church has given us illus- 
trations of the more quiet phases of tropical scenery ; and these, 
too, suggest the same gorgeous features, and at the same time 
show the earnest feeling of studies from Nature. Mr. Church's 
latest picture in this interesting field, a work which is now on ex- 
hibition in New York at the gallery of Messrs. Knoedler & Co., gives 
a view of the * Valley of Santa Isabel,' New Granada, and in many 
respects is one of the most brilliant paintings sent from his easel. 
Like most of the tropical landscapes painted by Mr. Church, the 
subject of his present work illustrates a rugged country, a vista of 
upland plateaus bounded on either hand by lofty mountains, and 
broken by numerous gorges and ravines, which add greatly to the 
picturesque character of the view. The foreground represents a 
high stand-point, and overlooks a broad and quiet lake lying deep 
down in the valley towards the broken countiy beyond. At the 
farther end of the lake a mountain-torrent appears tumbling down 
a ravine, and its rugged course is marked by lines of light. Rais- 
ing the eye from this brilliant interlude, the next point of interest 
is the high plateau or table-land which marks the most distant 
part of the valley. Here are the clustering houses of a settlement 
or hamlet, and rising in the background are rugged mountains ; 
their forms harmonising one with the other, under the influences 
of the glowing sunlight in which they are enveloped. 

The foreground is broken by a mountain-road or mule-path ; 



one branch of which leads down the mountain-side towards the 
lake, and is drawn in perspective, and the other to the right runs 
into the dark and tangled forest. Here Mr. Church gives a superb 
study of the luxuriant vegetation of the tropics. Springing from 
the rank undergrowth of the copse, in the right foreground, is a 
group of palm-trees, and bordering the road are the graceful ferns 
and other herbage peculiar to the region. The eftect introduced 
is late afternoon, and the sun appears just above the mountain- 
tops, in the midst of a mass of cloud-cumuli, which reflect its rays, 
and add an increased volume of orange and golden-toned light to 
the general glow. In the painting of this sky-effect, Mr. Church 
has called to his aid all of the most subtile resources of his art, and 
its brilliancy of tone and depth, as well as its luminous qualities, 
are in the highest degree attractive. 

In an artistic sense, one of the most interesting features of the 
picture is its general temperance of treatment and delicate illustra- 
tion of the colour of local objects, as well as its gradations as stu- 
died under the influence of the atmosphere peculiar to tropical 
regions. In the foreground are masses of reddish-brown rocks, 
and in the roadway the bare earth partakes of the same tones. 
The brilliant greens in light and shade by the roadside are re- 
placed, as the vegetation recedes in the distance, by grey-green 
tints in subtile gradations, until in the distance they are lost in the 
radiating sunlight which gives to every object a golden tinge. In 
its effect of light and shade, and perspective, the picture shows 
masterly qualities, and its expression of feeling and harmony is 
also an impressive feature in the work. The painting of the ' Val- 
ley of Santa Isabel ' possesses no sensational features, but relies 
for its success solely upon its quiet and truthful treatment. It 
represents a truthful view drawn from Nature, and, unlike the 
' Rainy Season in the Tropics,' needs no warring element to add 
to its interest. Fidelity to Nature is one great secret of suc- 
cess in Mr. Church's paintings. He also possesses the power of 
interpreting his subjects, so that the most superficial observer is 
able to comprehend their artistic motive; hence the admiration 
which they always excite. The valley of the Santa Isabel is situ- 
ated among the most northern spurs of the South American 
Andes. Although we may regret that this picture is not to have 
a place in one of our public galleries, it is yet gratifying to learn 
that so admirable a representative of American Art is destined for 
the British National Gallery, London. 



